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150 OHN Mer 
e an Iſaelite indeed, in whom there is no gui le 


rated by a memorable circumſtance or two in the 

ſtory. Pr1Lie had told him with pleaſure, that 
 Jesus of Nazareth was the man, of whom Moss 
and the prophets had written. NATHANAEL having 
the common prejudices of his countrymen, that ſo 
illuſtrious a perſon as the Mgss1an would not be 
deſcribed by ſo obſcure a name as Nazareth, free- 
ly contradicted him, and honeſtly confeſſed, that 
the reaſon why he did not believe it was the na- 


THANAEL in the new teſtament than 


tional prejudice he had imbibed. Thus prepared 
he came to our SAvIiouR, and was received with 


the encomium of my text. It ſeems to have been 
| A 2 charac- 


E have no other character of Na- 


that here given of him, which is illuſt- 


4 

characteriſtical, for NATHANAEL immediately 
aſked, whence knoweſt thou me? Our Loxrp was 
willing to ſhew how well he knew him, by putting 
his integrity to the trial, and encountering the 
prepoſſeſſions of this honeſt man with an evidence 
of his own divinity. Before that PaiLte called 
thee, ſays he, when thou waſt under the fig- tree, 
1 ſaw thee. It is proved by a learned writer to 
have been the hour of prayer, when he was un- 
der the fig- tree, and he is ſuppoſed to have had 
there ſome divine impreſſion upon his mind con- 
cerning the MEgss1an, to which our Saviour here 
alludes. It is well known, how ſtrong the Jewiſh 
prejudices were concerning the temporal power 


and figure of the Mzs81an. NATHANAEL had 


avowed theſe prejudices juſt before he was ſtruck 
with this evidence. He now concluded, that no- 
thing leſs than divine omniſcience could be a wit- 
neſs to what paſled in his mind under the fig-tree, 
and retracting at once the declaration he had 
made before, he ſaid, Rass1, thou art the ſon of 
 Gop, thou art the King of Iſrael. So here are 
two inſtances of the noble ſimplicity of the man, 
which will amply juſtify the character by which 
our SAvIOoUR diſtinguiſhes him. He freely de- 


dlared his opinion, without the uſual reſerve of 


deſigning men, and he retracted it as ſoon as he 
was convinced of his error, He that was capable 


of 


ts] 


of this, muſt have been pure and upright enough 
in other reſpects to deſerve the name of an I- 
raelite indeed, in whom there was no guile. An 
Iſraelite indeed, for, as St. Paul ſays, they are 
not all Iſrael, which are of Iſrael; and our Logp 
| himſelf authorizes that opinion by ſaying to the 


Jews, if ye were ABRAHAM's children, ye would 


do the works of ABRAHAM. They were ever for- 
ward to make a merit of their deſcent from ABRA- 


nau, flattering themſelves, that his righteouſneſs | 


would be imputed to them. But as it was unfair, 
and diſingenuous for bad men, to claim an ad- 
vantage from ABRAHAM's name, ſo we may con- 


_ clude, that the reaſon why this man was ſtiled an 


Iſraelite indeed, was, that he did not ſhelter him- 
ſelf under vain pretences, and was truly a deſcen- 
dent of the patriarchs, for his virtues exemplified 
Jus extraction. 


My text preſents before us a moſt amiable cha- 
racter, of which the obſervers of mankind com- 
plain, that it exiſts in ſpeculation rather than in 


fact. For the honor of human nature one would 


wiſh to diſprove the charge, but the temptations to 
inſincerity are ſo various, that it is not matter of 


wonder, if we meet with very few men, in whom 


there 1s no guile. Education, cuſtom, example, 
and ſometimes even reputation, are all engaged on 
the 


1 
the other ſide; and in an enlighten'd age, which 
rejects the notion of divine judgments conſequent 
Upon any act as an exploded ſuperſtition, nothing 
is more common than to determine the merit of 
fraud and cunning from the ſucceſs of it. Hence 
great part of the intercourſe of mankind with 
each other conſiſts in pretences; and thoſe ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs, which originally flowed 


from the honeſty of a benevolent heart, degene- 
rate into a mere idiom of language. 


_ However, I will not join with ſuch malig- 
nant moraliſts, who to repreſent virtue, which 

themſelves do not practiſe, as impracticable, are 
_ perpetually expoſing and exaggerating the worſt 

ſide of human nature. Tho' it be rare, there is 
ſuch a phenomenon in the chriſtian world, as the 

man without guile; and we of this congregation 
have an evidence of 1t in the melancholy idea 
which my text excites, the worthy, exemplary 
| and upright character I am about to celebrate. 


FUNERAL panegyr' ics were 3 deſigned | 
as auxiliaries to us, in recommending piety and 
virtue from the conſideration. of ſome ſtriking in- 
ſtance of mortality, or from the excellencies of 
the perſon departed. ' By degrees the beſt inſtitu- 
tions are corrupted. The declamer was expected 
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to gratify the vanity of ſurvivors, by attributing, 
like the indiſcrete writer of an epitaph, all human 
perfections to the perſon whoſe memory he ce- 
lebrates. This naturally weakened the force and 
leſſened the credit of diſcourſes of this ſort. But 
1 am encouraged to lay before you the example 
of my deceaſed friend by this happy circumſtance, 
that you yourſelves were witneſſes to moſt of his 
virtues; and therefore, inſtead of diſguſting, by the 
imperfect juſtice I ſhall do to his memory, I 
might have been juſtly cenſured by others, and 
ſhould certainly have condemned myſelf, for 
omitting it. 


Ix is beſides matter of general experience, that 
example affects the mind more powerfully than 
precept. We daily obſerve this to be the caſe with 
bad example, that it's influence extends even to 
perſons who would abhor it if reduced to a form- 
al leſſon. To counteract this miſchief, men of 
the greateſt genius have in all ages ſtudied to ſup- 
port the cauſe of virtue by preſenting before the 
world ſome imaginary perfect character. And 
ſuch an example, tho it never exiſted, has in ma- 
ny caſes had it's effect. It has animated the hero, 
inſpired the patriot, and adminiſter' d comfort to 
virtue in diſtreſs. But tho' fiction has many ad- 
vantages of ornament, which truth never aſ- 
1 ſumes, 


be WJ 


ſumes, yet we feel the inſtruction of an excellent 
character, that falls within our own obſervation, 
much more ſenſibly, than that conveyed by the beau- 
ties of animage, which the poet or hiſtorian preſent 
to our minds. This being the caſe, it ſeems needleſs 
to apologize for the review of a chriſtian character, 
and one fo very exemplary, that whilſt the memo- 


ry of it is preſerved, the example muſt i in ſome 
degree operate. 


SIMPLICITY is one of thoſe words, which men 
have ſtudiouſly deprived of it's ſignification. From 
conveying to us an idea of the higheſt ornament 
of the human character, it has been made to ſig- 
nify intellectual weakneſs, as if the ſtrength of 

underſtanding was the perverſion of it, or as if 
integrity and good ſenſe were ſo ſeldom united as 
at length to appear inconſiſtent. But is it not 
ſtrange, that among thoſe who glory in the di- 
ſtinction of rational beings, which in great mea- 
fure conſiſts in the faculty of communicating our 
thoughts to each other, it ſhould be eſteemed an 
argument of intellectual merit, to make uſe of 
that faculty without any meaning, or thereby to 
conceal our real thoughts? The opinion is too ab- 
ſurd for even diſhoneſt men to profeſs. 


Trey 


E 


Tv therefore, take refuge in the corruption of 
another word, and allege that prudence ſuggeſts a 
dilguiſe to be neceſſary againſt inſidious men, and 
that it argues ſtrength of mind to reſtrain for pru- 
dential reaſons the natural tendency of the beſt heart 
to be open and communicative. But not to mention, 
that the exerciſe of this cardinal virtue hath it's 
bounds, which whenever it tranſgreſſes it ceaſes to 
be prudence, it is to be conſidered, that the principle, 
in the exerciſe of which conſiſts our greateſt ſtrength 
of mind, is not that which diſtinguiſhes what is 
politic or what is impolitic; the underſtanding of 
very bad men will ſuffice for this; and if this be 
our higheſt merit, then this world is all we are con- 
cerned with, the laws and the promiſes of Gop are 

abſolutely uſeleſs to man. To a chriſtian the great 
excellence of our nature is that divine principle calld 
conſcience, which after having inſtructed us in our 
duty, may, if we have power enough over ourſelves, 
become a law to us, and by the aſſiſtance of divine 
grace, influence the whole of our conduct. Hence 
the fear of Gobp, which puts the powers of con- 
ſcience in motion, is called the beginning of wiſ- 
dom. And when men eſteem prudence the higheſt 
perfection of the underſtanding, and upon that 
ſuppoſition extend it to diſſimulation, they forget, 
that this wiſdom of the world is fooliſhneſs with 
God. SS I 
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Tux moſt perfect man in his intellectual powers, 


is doubtleſs he that has the cleareſt knowledge of his 
duty, and uniformly perſeveres in practiſing it 
We need no proof of this doctrine, and we have great 
authority to ſupport it; our bleſſed SA vI OUR, Da- 
VID, SOLOMON and St. Pau, the laſt of whom ex- 
preſily affirms the fooliſhneſs of Gop, to be wiſer 
than men. Indeed it is hardly a queſtion amongſt 


moral men, it cannot be among chriſtians, which of 


the two argues greater abilities of mind, to diſſemble 
and depart in any degree from the truth, thro an ap- 
prehenſion of conſequences, or to keep up ſimplicity 


— 


of heart, to take heed to the thing that is right, in 


contempt of ali conſequences ? Certainly, the for- 


mer is the effect of a mean temporizing ſpirit, the 


latter is one of the marks of true magnanimity. 


Axp this was the great accompliſhment, which 


diſtinguiſhed your late excellent paſtor. In him 


there was no guile. Thoſe who knew him and 
obſerved the whole tenor of his life, need not have 
ſunplicity of heart explained by a labor'd defini- 
tion. His character was ſuch an image of it, as 
no definition can give, and the inſtruction it con- 
veyed was beyond all the powers of language. 


He had in no part of his conduct more than one 
intention, and whatever merit bad men may at- 


tribute to the double-dealing of a politician, he 
proves that he had abi]! ities ſuperior to craft and 


6 deceit, 


„ 


deceit, by keeping the faculties he was bleſt with 
under the direction of conſcience. 


SINGLENESS of heart, would in a being that 
acted by inſtinct have no claim to merit; and 
when in the inferior parts of life we obſerve fre- 
quent inſtances of 1t, we do ſome injuſtice to per- 
ſons of higher rank, if we abruptly condemn 
them upon the compariſon. There are great al- 
lowances due to the ſeductions to which ſuch per- 
ſons are expoſed, and to which their inferiors are 
abſolute ſtrangers. But if this extenuates the guilt 
of difimulation 3 in high life, it reflects a luſtre 
upon his character, as he had all the temptations 
which uſually miſlead men, yet throughout the 
courſe of his life maintained a right intention, 
and never profeſſed more than he meant or in- 
tended. 


VIR Tu being eaſy and habitual to a good 
mind, it has the advantage of neither needing 
nor having recourſe to thoſe unnatural expreſſions, 

with which bad men ſet off the little virtue they 
have or pretend to. Hence his converſation was 
free from the auſterities of miſtaken piety, and 
the aſſuming dogmatical air of falſe virtue. Sim- 
plicity of heart and true humility are ever inſe- 
parable, If we mean only to pleaſe Gop, we 

FT neither 
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neither overvalue ourſelves, nor endeavor to hei gh- 
ten the eſtimate of our merit in the a of 
others. He had moſt of the advantages which 
men uſually boaſt of, but he never obtruded them 
upon the obſervation of the world, and if ever he 
mentioned any occaſionally, it was with gratitude 
t othe hand from which he derived them. Hence, 
having no thoughts of exalting himſelf, he was 
not tempted nor diſpoſed to abaſe other men, and 
he was truly exalted in this, that wha any 
thro' miſtake or malice injudiciouſly tried to de- 


baſe him, it drew pleaſantries inſtead of reſent- f 
ment from him. 


Nick and ſcrupulous juſtice is ſo eſſential to 
ſimplicity of heart, that it ſeems almoſt ſuperflu- 
ous to mention that as his characteriſtic. He ex- 


tended it even to thoſe little punctualities, that are | 


reckoned among the leſſer morals, which men of 
honor think it no diſgrace to neglect ; but his juſ- 
tice being founded in the moſt inviolable princi- 
ples, neglects of this ſort were at leaſt as offen- 
five to his rectitude of mind, as a blemiſh is to a 
delicate eye. And it was no wonder, that a cha- 
racter ſo juſt in every reſpect, to which it was 

needleſs to fortify itſelf againſt the temptations to 
groſs juſtice, ſhould be the more intent upon 
thoſe minute deviations from the rule of right, 
I which 


1 


which may weaken the influence of that rule, and 
abate the power of conſcience. 


Bor let us conſider how his ſimplicity was con- 
nected with a more delicate ſpecies of juſtice, be- 
nevolence. That the heart of man 1s naturally 
benevolent, 1s an obſervation which has been too 
often made and exemplified to require any proof. 
When men are malicious, or uncharitable, or 
' narrow-minded, they ſubſtitute other motives in 
the place of the natural ones. Now as ſimplici- 
ty of heart conſiſts in having but one view, that 
of our duty, the obſtructions to benevolence are 
thereby obviated, and the natural motives to it, 
with which Gop hath furniſhed us, have ample 
room to operate. Thus the pureſt of all charac- 
ters, that of our Saviour, was the moſt bene- 
volent; and when a rich man conſulted him about 
the way to life, he put his religious ſimplicity to 
the trial, by recommending to him the higheſt act 
of benevolence, that of Gilling his property, and 
giving it to the poor. Simplicity having thus re- 
moved all the obſtructions to this godlike diſpo- 
ſition, there remains but one thing to aſſiſt the 
work of nature, in exerting the benevolent ten- 
dency of the heart, and that is the influence of 
chriſtian principies, for theſe in a great propor- 
tion increaſe the natural warmth, till the heart 
becomes 


[345-1 


becomes fruitful in every good work. And this 
was the caſe of his honeſt benevolent heart. 


Tax tender and conſtant affection, with which 
he ſuſtained the conjugal and parental character, 
was not the leaſt among his virtues, and how 
great a ſhare ſoever nature might claim in pro- 


ducing that attachment, he ſhewed by the ſteadi- 
neſs and uniformity of it, that it was in him the 
work of religion and reaſon. There was not a 


perſon connected with him too low to be an ob- 


ject of the chearfulneſs of his temper; and they 
were ſenſible of this, for his benignity of heart 
diffuſed an air of ſatisfaction and happineſs a- 


mong all his dependents. The affluent circum- 
ſtances in which providence had placed him, in- 
ſtead of adminiſtring to luxury, or irritating his 
appetite to wealth and power, were made inſtru- 
ments of happineſs, as far as he could extend 


them. He was liberal in his contribution to moſt 


of the public charities, and his benefactions to the 
poor that fell within his knowlege were much 
more conſiderable than is generally known. The 


bare mention of a fellow-creature in diſtreſs he 
conſidered as a hint to himſelf, and often amazed 


the perſon, who undeſignedly gave him the hint, 
by ſome ſignal act of charity, exerciſed, as the 
2 preſcribes, with ſimplicity. 


Tux 
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Tur fame temper of mind rendered him warm 
and invariable in friendſhip. It is rightly eſteem'd 
a matter of prudence not to be too precipitate in 


contracting this important connexion, nor un- 


guarded in admitting too many to our confidence. 
But to a man of his ſimplicity great part of this 
caution was needleſs. He had nothing to con- 
ceal from the world, for he knew he could con- 
ceal nothing from Gop. It is prophaning the ſa- 
cred name of friendſhip to affix to it the idea of 
a combination. The perſon who won his eſteem 


might freely enjoy his friendſhip, and tho he 


thought the foibles of his friend were intitled to 
all poſſible candor, yet he withdrew his affection 
the moment he found him wanting, in the moſt 
eſſential requiſite to an honorable connexion, virtue 
and pe obity. 


Hrs friends, beſides all the pleaſures attending 
that relation to him, had the benefit of whatever 
weight and intereſt his ſtation gave him; and they 
had this advantage in their connexion with him, 
that he ſought nothing for himſelf, but the plea- 
ture of promoting their happineſs, which by his 
alliances and character he had frequent opportu- 

nities of doing. So that without the arts and 
anxiety of ambition, by the mere dint of content- 

ment and ſimplicity of heart, he, during great 
WI | part 
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place, which were ſo enforced by the weight of his 


13 
part of his life, fully enjoyed that luxury of doing 
good, which ambitious men allege to be the ob- 
ject of their ſchemes. 


Tu loſs of ſuch an individual 1s great to a 


community, conſidering how little attention men 


uſually pay to the body of which they are mem- 


bers. His zeal for the proteſtant eſtabliſhment, 


his concern for his country when that eſtabliſh- 
ment ſeemed to be in danger, his candid and peace- 

able way of judging of the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs, and the earneſtneſs with which he pro- 


moted any deſign that had a tendency to public 
good, are virtues, ſeldom mentioned in a 
character fo private and fo void of oftentation as 


his. But they are virtues, which render the 
moſt private character valuable to the public, 


as the practice of them, if it be general, is 
the foundation of national ſtrength and Pr of 


perity. 


A mind thus diſpoſed, with reſpect to Gop and 
the world, was eminently qualified for the paſto- 
ral care. Vou have felt his zeal for religion, and 


his hearty endeavors for your ſalvation, in the 


many edifying diſcourſes he delivered from this 


cha- 
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character, that he generally ſent away his con- 
gregaticn with a diſpoſition to be doers of the 
word, and not hearers only. Beſides his preach- 
ing and his exemplary life, he had an undiſſem- 
bled affability and condeſcenſion to all ranks of 
his pariſhioners, which conciliated to him their 
affections, whenever he expreſſed his good-nature 
by ſome friendly inquiry, or wiſh for their welfare. 
He conſidered his parith, as a more extenſive fa- 
mily under his economy, and it was natural for 
them, with this opinion of his benevolence, join- 
ed to that of his example and ſimplicity of heart, 
to conſult him in all their conſcientious ſcruples; 

for to whom would a man in doubt fo readily 
have recourſe, as to the moſt honeſt man, to him 

who demonſtrates how clearly he can diſtinguiſh 
between right and wrong, by continuing invaria- 
ble in the practice of right? In every ſcience he 


| that improves his theory by practice will of courſe. 


become the moſt enlighten'd profeſſor. In religion 
the rectitude of his heart will have an influence 
upon his judgment; for © the light of the body is 
_ © theeye; therefore if thine eye be ſingle, thy whole 
„body ſhall be full of light.” By the eye is evi- 
dently meant the intention; if that be ſingle, the 
whole man is illuminated, the clouds of prejudices 
which darken other minds, are diſpelld in his. 
And as Our Saviour makes the doing the will of 
Ts WT, Gor 


B 


Soy neceſſary towards diſtinguiſhing the genuine. 
neſs of his doctrine, ſo we may without any other 
authority than that of common ſenſe affirm, that 

he that doth the will of Gop, from principle, 

mult be ſuppoſed to know it. 


Ir was natural, that a man who had advanced 
ſo far towards the perfection of his nature, ſhould 
in a high degree enjoy the happineſs connected 
with religion and virtue. And it was the general 
obſervation of all that knew him, that he was in 
every reſpect a moſt happy man. The tranquil- 
lity of mind which ariſes from religion, the joys 
which reſult from beneficence, the good health 
which is the general effect of temperance, and the 
happineſs of ſeeing the community he lived in the 
better for his exiſtence, are pleaſures which he 
enjoyed with very little interruption to the end of 
his life. He knew beſides how to extract happi- 
neſs from a thouſand incidents, which a mind leſs 
virtuous and ſerene than his would have paſſed by 
with indifference. Even his pleaſantries were 
among his virtues, for they were not conſiſtent 
with a bad character, being under the regulation 
of conſcience; and tho' from what he experienced 
within himſelf a cheerful aſpect immediately made 
a favorable impreſſion upon him, yet his piety 
and benevolence never ſuffered the amuſements 
| Payee | | | | of 
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of a ſocial hour to tranſgreſs their bounds. Thus, 
with the conſciouſneſs of an uniform courſe of 
right action, joined to his worldly proſperity, he 


was perhaps one of the happieſt among the ſons 
of men. 


Wu other men thought of him was a con- 
ſideration to which he attended no farther, than 
as Reputation might aſſiſt him in his miniſterial 
duty. Inother reſpects he did not govern his con- 
duct by ſo capricious uncertain a rule as the opi- 
nion of the world, but by the knowlege natural 
and acquired which he had of his duty. Repu- 
tation is a very good rule of life, when men have 
neither honor nor conſcience, A ſtrict regard to 
it preſerves them from thoſe overt acts of injuſtice, 
which endanger ſociety and muſt end in their own 
ruin. But reputation is a very imperfect rule for 
a chriſtian, eſpecially when it is to be acquired 

amongſt men, whoſe judgment is not always un- 
der the direction of their reaſon, and but very 
ſeldom ſwayed by the doctrines and precepts of 
their religion. Reputation among ſuch men he 
magnanimouſly diſdained, I mean in the moral 
and religious part of his conduct, in which his 
firſt and principal point in view was the ſatisfacti- 
on of his own conſcience, and that did not ſuf- 
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fer him to love the praiſe of men more than the 
prame of Gov. 


Maxx the per fect man and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace. Indeed his ways 
were ways of pleaſantneſs, and all his paths were 
peace; for tho he never ſollicited reputation, It 
was naturally conferred by good men, upon an in- 
tegrity ſo uniform and undeviating as his. He 
had the familiarity and confidence of many per- 
ſons of conſpicuous rank both in church and ſtate, 
and perhaps none of them ever mentioned his 
name, without prefixing to it ſome ſtrong epithet 
_ expreſſive of the ſimplicity of his heart. It is ob- 

fervable, that after a whole life ſpent in inter- 
courſe with mankind, and with many men to 
vrhoſe character his own was ſo oppoſite, he had 
hardly a ſingle enemy; at leaſt if he had, the en- 
mity was improveket, and it was forgiven. 


Alas! this Iſraelite indeed in whom there was 
no guile, is departed this life. We can enjoy him 
only in idea; and all the pleaſure and improve- 
ment we may receive from a review of his exem- 
plary life, will be attended with the bitter regret, 
that ſo amiable, virtuous and beneficent a charac- 
ter is withdrawn from our obſervation. But the 
foul of every living thing, and the breath of all 
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mankind is in the hand of the Lox D. His will 
be done, tho in the preſent caſe it 1s to all appear- 
ance a grievous calamity. Our conſolation is, 
that it is in our own power to alleviate every in- 
fliction of providence, either by the manner of 
bearing it, or by the religious uſe to which we 
apply it. And the uſe of this affliction is very 
obvious, for the higheſt honor we can pay to. his: 
memory is, to be influenced by it to imitate his 
virtues. So ſhall we meet him again in a ſociety, 
the happieſt of all others, for it will conſiſt of 
characters like his, and we have the promiſes of 
Soy and the merits of Car1sT to infure us againſt 
the pain and grief of another ſeparation. 


